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I cited the instinctive and heroic races as proud 
believers in Destiny. They conspire with it; a lov- 

And, last of all, Ligh over thonglit, in the world | ing resignation is with the event. But the dogma 
of morals, Fate appears as vindicator, levelling the | makes a dificrent impression, when it is held by the 
bigh, lifting the low, requiring justice in man, and I weak and lazy. “Lis weak aud vicious people who 
always striking soon or late, when justice is uot | cast the blame on Fate. The right use of Fate is 
done. What is useful will last, whet is hurtful will | to bring up our conduct to the loftiness of nature. 
eink. The limitation is impassable by any iweight) Rude and iuvineible except by themsaclves are the 


of man. In its Jest and loftiest ascensions insight, 
and the freedom of the will, is one of its obedicnt 
anembers ut we must not run into generaliza- 
tions too large, but show the netural bounds or 
essential distinctions, and serk to do justice to the 
other cleinents as wcll, 

Thus we trace Fate, in metter, mind, and mer- 
als,—in race, in retardations of strata, and ia thought 
and character as well. It is everywhere bound or 
limitation. 
limits; is different seen from above and below; 
from within and from without. For, though Fate 
is immense, 80 is power, Which is the other faet in 
the dial world, immense. If Fate follows and 
limits power, power attends and autagonizes Fate. 

& & £ m * 

Nor can we blink the free will, To hazard the 
eoutradiction,—freedom is necessary. If you please 
to plant yourself on the side of Fate, and say, Fate 
is all; then we say, a part of Fate is the freedom 
of man. Forever wells up the impulse of choosing 
and acting in the soul. Intellect annuls Fate. So 
far as a man thinks, be is free. And though noth- 
ing is more disgusting than the crowing about lib- 
erty by slaves, as most men are, and the flippant 
mistaking for freedom of some paper preamble like 
a “Declaration of Independence,” or the statute 
right to vote, by those who have never dared to 
think or act, yet it is wholesome to man to look not 
at Fate, but the other way: the practical view is 
the other. His sound relation to these facts is to 
nse and command, not to cringe fo them, 


Eut Fate bes its lord; limitation its 


elements. So lct man be. Let him empty his 
breast of his windy conceits, and show his lordship 
by manners and deeds on the scale of nature. Let 
hin hold his purpose as with the tug of gravitation. 
No power, ho persuasion, no bribe shall make him 
give up his point. A man ought to compare ad- 
vantageously with a river, an oak, or a mountain. 
He shall have not less the flow, the expansion, and 
the resistance of these. | 

"Tis the best use of Fate to tench a fatal courage. 
Go face the fire at sea, or the cholera in your 
friend's house, or the burglar in your own, or what 
danger lics in the way of duty, knowing you are 
guarded by the cherubim of Destiny. If vou Le 
lieve in Fate to your harm, believe it at ‘least for 
your good. For, if Fate is so prevailing, man also 
is part of it, and can confront fate with fate. 


i —{ E mersuy, 
The Final Sottlement. 


The Nation is now reaping as it has sown; Sla- 
very’s Jong and black account is now being settled, 
But Ict no one imagine that that settlement will be 
final and in full, unless the Nation repents of ifs 
hatred and injustice to black men, and, for all-time 
to come, makes liberty, justice and equality the or- 

| ganie law of its institutions.—[H. Byron Brown, 


The religions, including even that called Chris- 
tianity, but which is not Christianity, have proved 
| themselves false by their failure to overcome the 
“great erinra and abominations —f Gerrit Smith. 


Round About ‘ Somewhere.” Now as to that, I think we should not lese any 
—— | aith which is well founded. But if it is not se 

| j founded, the asoner we Jose it the better. The man 

find rays ii deprived to a great degree of the soe | who should have so much faith in man as to sup- 
ty of the New Repupnic; and if any of the friends | pose that all men were honest pecuniarily, would 
who have bonored me with criticisms of my pub- | have reason, after practicing upon that snpposition, 
lished thoughts, should find I do not pay that atten- | to exchange some of his faith for knowledge, A 
tion to them which they may deserve, they may | Reformer, of whoever che undertakes to develop 
perbaps find a rcason for it in the fact above stated. | anything, should know first of all what he is dcal- 
In No. 7 I find an article from a lady friend, ing with, You can't change the iuherent proper- 
which I will make the occasion of a few remarks. | tics of things very essentially, Men cannot gath- 
The burden of the criticism from this friend and jer grapes of thorns, and all effort spent in trying 
others, seems to be that Iam too depreeiative of | to develop thistles into fig trees, is labor Jost. The 
my brethren; and it is kindly hinted by one friend | first question in regard to reforming or developing 
that I ought to speak for myself, and by another | man is whether he is really worth saving—wheth- 
that if I did, } might not tind anything better there fer he has in him the clements whieh would mike 
than clsewhere. Now it is rather a queer spr eies salvation either possible or desirable, My opinion 
of consolation to offer a man who is looking for a in the matter is that taken in the mass he will not pay 
sunny spot in existence, to assure him there is one | ¢Xpenses—that as he is now there is nothing in him 


place he hasn't examined, but he won't find it 
there! A little akin to that philosophy which 
would recommeud a man to Le content with a poor 


Ma. Forroai-—-In my wanderings in the West) 


à 


worth saving. What he may grow to in the future 
I don't know; but taken in the Jump he gives Tittle 
evidence of cither aspiration for, or the possession 


b bg 2 2 Y a a oO i E l e. 
supper, because, forsooth, some other unfortunate of the clements of, immortal lit 


had none. That must be a miserable kind of mis- 
ery indeed, which loves to have misery for compa- superabundant faith in man, for faith in God. It is 
nv. Inasmuch, then, as I am not on a “bunt for] true that I am not looking for the salvation of the 
impertections,” but the contrary, I must say you werld in the same dircetion that I once did. Even 
hold out a poor inducement for looking, If then. if it be settled that man is really worth saving, I do 
perchance, I have net looked there, an instinctive not believe he can save himself, Sull F think all 
premonition of what F should find may have pre- who are worth saving, which I am inclin d to think 
vented the bootless inquiry. If I have looked, the will include all who really desire it, will live to see 
very fact that I find naught there to dwell upon j3 better day on this carth. 
with pleasure may have forced me to look to others} It is thought that I have too high a standard— 
for the realization of my ideal. that I ought to save myself from disappointment by 
Yea, I bave been there. I havelooked upon my | not expecting anything. Well, I think it is quite a 
own heart, and found the imperfection predicted. | point gained when yeu learn that you can expect 
And failing there, I have looked to others, and nothing but crab appl: s from crab apple steek. But 
failed there also. I find we are all poor humans |{then I don’t believe in sitting down content with 
together. Henceforth I have always to speak of {such a kind of fruit as this. And who shal say 
any man with the qualification in the codicil to the | that a bigh ideal avails nothing if it leads one to the 
Dutchman’s recommendation of his dog: “A good | conviction, that a tree which bring: th forth no bet- 
dog of bis kind; but be belongs to a tain poor|ter fruit than this must be grafted, or “hewn down 
kind.” You have my estimate of the “kind,” friends, | and east into the fire.” My friend says that it is the 
together with my admission that to the best of my] same imperfet men and women who 80 disap point 
knowledge and belief I belong to that kind. Now | ys hore, that will form onr idesls hercafter, Per- 
if you want any other adinissions of individual | haps so, but there must be different blood running 
short-comings, I am willing to admit any amourt|/in their veins, for like eternally produces like. 
of them, in a general way. But when specific] There must be a more radical reform than any 
charges are broaght against me or my philesoplics, | which we twig-lopping, top-dressing Radicals have 
I have too much respect for time-honored custom | dreamed of, or man vemaius what he ever has been, 
and the universal practice of mankind, to admit for | a failure and a botch. | 
a moment their justice; and so I } lace myself on 
the defensive. 


But perhaps | may have exchanged some of my 


Theorize as you please about him. I eare not 
where he caine from, I look alt what he is. Of 
A Reformer shoud not Iese faith, but should | what worth is pedigree in a balky hore? Look 
work patiently to develop the good, we are told, | at him, a poor, groveling animal, bending all his 


M11 
eaoveces to heaping up earthly rubbish, with searcely on cescity for the fool's baek. To suppose that sut- 
e thought of anytung higher  Jostline, and throt tering is Che lee mate lot of obedience to the divine 
ting, and treading under foot his neiehber, in his order, and that we can only be happy by contrast- 
Insane craving for paltry pre-eminence. Look at ing our condition with a worse one in the past, is to 
the straw-g rathering, rag-picking crew, Why, not | suppose thata premium 18 put upon vice, and that 
an angel's lyre could tempt them from their glorious | disobedience and sin reap the reward which belong 
avoeation, Heaven itsaf could proffer no superior to virtue and obedicnee, 
charms. Would they exchange their “pile” of dirt | | The greatest transercesor of law, according to this 
for a seat in Paradise? 1 tell you nay. Every trcesoning, has ud in the stock essential to the grcat- 
man of them would insist on tikiine bis pile along, | (st happiness, and reaps the rewards of virtuc in the 
What were hoaven without a raat! e a straws! inverse ratio to his deserts, “Lhe greatest criminal 
Do I overstate the matter? Not at all Hf heaven! Lis in cnl ryo the greatest saint. And the Devil is 
were proffered on the olden ecndition: “Go and lent led to the greatest quota of kappiacss The 
seH all thou hast and give to the poor,” who among ! angds who laye kept their first estate are very un- 
all these carth-mongers but would tarn “sorrowiag” fortunate in never having tasted the tree of evil ex- 
to his money bags! Not one iu ten of them would | perience, and God himself, if he ever expecta to cu- 

take their noses from the ground Jong encugh to [joy the greatest felicity possible, would have to turn 
even jiten to A proposition about another world, sinner, t take a tour through the lower regions, and 
An vet they tell us that this groveling, mole eved | cuter into competition with Satan in his race of 
raeo, “if they ever fell, fell epward™ Not very | wickedness, 
flattering, T think, to our monkey pregenitors, | Noone, Bechis net the cconomy of the Uni 
| 
| 
| 


er l verse, The wares of sin is death. Transeressic 

A word now as to that philosophy which teaches | 0 , ieee : is a Tran gres S 
: brings suffering; obedience to law, physical and 

moral, happiness. The evils of this world are a 


consequence of vicinted law. Man is a sufferer be- 


that error and evil and sin are ell nee ssary to per- 
feet men, holds thet we must go throu; eh hell in or- 


dor to appreciate heaven awl make us supremely ; ; 
Pi ; cause he is a sinner. He has departed from the 


ete nie wall Cloner a Testi niaael | moral economy of God, and is reaping the legitimate 
leonsequeness thereof. 

Reformers have been doctoring the world from 

| ime immemorial, but without knowing anything 

what ails the patient. They are ahead of the rest 

lof mankind in finding out that something is the 


vl sinfaluess;—‘o rejoice in that siufulness as an! 
aud i 7 j o matter with it. Perhaps they wiil find out by and 
occasion whereby Divine Beneyvolenes could mani- : 
, on , ay | by the root of the discase. C. M. Overton. 
fest itself. No, no, this will not do. The child, 


ae | Hudson, Wis., June 30, 62. 
must not get siek just to show how kind his mother! ee O A E S 


is in curing him. Neither nmst men mistake med- Equalizing Forces. 
icin? for food. Health and not sickness is the nor- 
mal condition of man. Obedience is the condition 


happy, and “rejoices that there was sufficient im-! 


himself.” Now it strikes me that it is making a 
poor use of that Divine Benevolence which Paves rr 
its home of bliss, takes on the sufferings of a race, 
to relieve them from the consequences of their folly | 


It is plain that if Ridienliens was not held in pace 
by the check-rein of Conservatism, it would dash 
along at a specd to carry us all headlong into ruin 
and a social break-up. Itis equally plain that if 
Conservatism prevailed universally without the spur 
of Radicalism, there would be no progress ard no 
advaucement. lence Radicalism and Conservatism 
j are the political centripetal and centrifugal forces by 
| which we sceure progress and development, without 


endangering the cquilibrium of saciaty. 
Tint, a . R uig slis S . 
enastisements, or the misdeeds which make them —[Banner of Light, 


necessary, is to lose the lesson entirely. 


on which it is offered. Sorrow nnd suffering are 
not the natural regimen of the soul. They are the 
fruits of disobedience and sin, ‘Prue they are the 
marks of God’s love, even as is the rod in the hand 
of a father. Love, not of the sin, but of the child, 
in spite of the sin. They are chastisements, inflict- 
ed to bring the transgressor back to the path of 
obedience aad happiness. And to rejoice in these 


x Governmental Corruption. 
We should never, in oursearch after. the compen- Tup 


sation which comes from sorrow and suffering, in; I declare it upon my responsibility as a Sonator 
the shap? of indirect and incidental good, lose sight! of the United States, that the liberties of the Coun- 
of the main fact, the great lesson for which they | ‘try are in greater danger to-day from the corrup- 
eome, namely: that suffering is a consequence of | tions and from the profligacy practiced in the va- 
violated law, cither in ourselves or others. They zi rious departments of the Government, than they are 
are not a necoesity, nora good, only as the rod is a from the onen enemy in the fieldd.—f Senator Hale. 
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Society —Its Better Future. 


The prevailing doctrine in the world is, that the 
family institution, as it now exists, ig a natural, or- 
ganic outgrowth of human nature, and that no 
better system can be devised for the education and 
training of human beings. It is held that it pre- 
sents the only true relation of the sexes, and atfords 
the only conditions under which tbe training and 
discipline ncecssary to fit children for the journey 
of life—of a life which shall reach forward into 
etcrnity—can be accomplished. Tt is claimed that 
marriage and the exclusive family relation are found- 
ed in the principles of the Gospel of Christ, and 
hence are sacred and absolute moralities which must 
be fostered and eherished as among the cardinal 
foundations of Christianity and civilization. This 
doctrine, thouzh coming down to us with the sane- 
tion of centuries, and sustained by the influcnee and 
practice of sixty generations, is, nevertheless, we be- 
lieve, a false doctrine, born of crror and an apostate 
system of Christianity and morality. And not least 
among the proofs that it is fele and factitious, is the 
fact that the spirit that is fostered and developed 
under the exclusive marriage and family institution, 
we mean the spirit of selfishness aud jeslouay—is a 
spirit that is totally at war with the spirit of the 
Gospel. It separates men apd women off into an 
infinite number of dualities, and throws round each 
duality a wall of separation from all the others, giv- 
ing it a particular interest which is distinet from the 
interests of ctber men and women. And having 
thus divided mankind up into little family institu- 
tions, it leaves them to work out the problem of life 
in avast chaos of individualism znd selfishness. 
The fact of human brotherhood is lost sight of and 
ignored, dr becomes only a vague sentimentality, 
without living power or a recognized form. The 
great original family idea whieh existed in the mind 
of the Creator, and which the purified human heart 
responds to, ceases to be recognized. God's owner- 
ship of all things is ignored, and a human ownership 
is sct up instead. Woman becomes the property of 
man, and is guarded with the vigilant eye of jealousy 
and murder. 

Now a social system whieh produces such fruita 
as these, we believe is not the best which can be 
devised for the education and training of human be- 
ings. Not that we would deny that marriage has 
had its function in the plan of God, for educating 
the race, and in preparing it for a final ascent out of 
sin. Marriage has been a straight-jacket for crazy 
and bedeviled amativeness, during the past ages, and 
as n disciplinary institution, has been vastly better 
than the lawless animalisin of free lust. But mar- 
riage and tho prevailing family institution were or- 


dained only 2s tentporary and disciplinary states 
which were to pass away with the progress of man- 
kind on to a higher plane of civilization. Mankiod 
will as surely be called to pass out of them, as it 
has been to pass into them. Marriage fainilism 
belongs to tbe legal stage of buman experience, 
and as a part of the law, “centers that the offense 
may abound,” to show men the peed of a Social 
Savior, and as a school-master to bring them to 
him. Christ came to the world as such a Savior: 
and as a Social Savior, he offers us better conditions 
upon which to organize socicty, than are accorded 
by marriage familism. The Gospel of Christ in- 
troduces a principle which necessarily destroys the 
marriage institution, and which must revolutionize 
the whole organization of society. That principle 
is, that God owns all things. God owns all things; 
hence men and women cannot own each other. 
Under the Gospel of Christ, no human rejation can 
come in to modify or destroy tbis principle; it is the 
fundamental law of heaven—the code of the Uni- 
Society calls itself Christian, but it makes 
no attempt to apply this first and all-important, 
all-absorbing principle of Christianity to human re- 
lations. Instead of being Christian, the world is 
practically atheistic. It ignores God im its social 
institutions, and in consequenee, is full of sin, selfish- 
ness, and all the wickedness of the wicked one. 

Believing that socicty, as it is, is not based on 
the principles of Christianity, and that it is possible 
to apply the Gospel of Christ to human relations, 
in a way to produce better results than have hitherto 
appeared in the world, the Oneida Community bave 
commenced a reorganization of society, Recog- 
nizing God’s ownership of all things as the first and 
central idea of the Universe, it follows, 


Ersa 


lst. That we are “members one of another.” 


od. As members one of another we have no 
separate interests. 


3d. Having no separate interests, Communism 
tnkes the place of marriage. 

In moving forward on this platform, what bas 
been our experience? Have we lost anything that 
is valuable as a ministering agency in the growth 
and education of men and women into the fullness 
of heavenly manhood and womanhood? We 
answer, most emphatically, No. On the contrary 
every faculty of our souls has received a new stim- 
ulus to noble and (todlike action. Everything 
which nourishes and builds up true humanity; all 
that is pure, beautiful and lovely in the relations of 
the sexes; all that promotes truth, unity and peace, 
is conserved, fostered and strengthened by Bible 
Communism. The feeling of home and all that 
wakes koms delightful, and inveeta life with poetry, 


joy and the roma of bright i ffeetiou—friendship, 
tenderness and Jove, with their sweet offices, music 
with its harmonies thst reach to heaven, art and all 


ural and apontancous fruits of Communism. 

The spirit of jealousy and murder which prevails 
in socicty in councetion with the. inarriage institu- 
ticn, finds no place among ue—it cannot live in an 
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| The Protection of Society from Crime. 


nee 


BY W. BYRD POWELL, M. D. 
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the charms that art can give: all these are the nat- f 


CHAPTER Y. 

| THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY WITHOUT PUNISHMENT. 
The human race consists of nations, and nations of 

communities, and communities of families, with all 

the business pursuits which are indispensable to 


their comfort and necessities. Justice prohibits 
families from forcing their wicked and worthless 
members upon other families, and the same is truo 
i of communities and nations. The great motive to 
peace is preservation and prosperity, and the ultimate 
danger of war is poverty and extinction. 


atmosphere of sincerity and true love, in a society 
where God's ownership is recognized and made the 
basis of civilization. Ina socicty where Christ is 
recognized as king of the passions 
of iove—thore can be no such Eeentiousnces and 
dinboliedl explosions as are witnessed in ordina ry so- | 
ciety. Moreover in the care of ebildren—in the | 
ministrations of parental culture and diseirline— mind, and as each individual possesses all the facul- 


pearing obedience and p good spirit, Bible Com- i ties that constitute this mind, it follows that every 
munism offers hundred-fold advantages over ordi-| one individual of the human race is a party to each 


nary society. It surrounds them with the strength | of the above modes of existence; and as in every de- 
end influence of a religious spirit; it etablishos the | partment of animated nature, the Creator’s purposes 
principle of the ascending fellowship among them, | indicate the preservation of races, species, and plu- 
by which they are drawn upward to their superiors, | ralities, rather than that of individuals, and as in 


and thus grow in the nurture and admonition of | Comformity with this principle a majority of each 
| coumauanily and nation manifest a common motive, 


as the teacher 


As the domestic, social, municipal and national 
aws are founded in the constitution of the human 


the heavenly spirit. i ; i ; . 
Such are the conditions and results of a sociz] | SePtiwent and judgment, it follows that the will of 
` Í this majority inust be taken as the standard or aver- 


age of the mind of any given community or nation. 
Outside of this majority there are two minorities. 


system which we believe to be better adapted to 
the educntion of human beings than the system 


biel RUN neil We are willing it should be | One, from superior ancestry and educational advan- 
judged Ly its fruits. We have been regarded as | tages, is far abovo the average, and its individuals, 
disorganizers, as visionaries and fanatics, but we ask ‘for their government, constitute a law unto them- 
society tò note one thing: we are construciioes | selves. The other minority, in consequence of a 
rather than destructives; we seek to supersede the | degraded ancestry and unfavorable educational in- 


present social institutions by better ones rather than | fluences, is much below the average, and its indi- 
We ask | viduals, therefore, exist under a constant tendency 


inercly to destroy those now existing, 
: to live in discord with the statutes of that mental 


mankind to go forward toa higher and purer civ- 


zation. While the material aspect of the world 
is continually advancing; 


while steam, electricity ‘governed by them, and consequently they require 


| the constant care and vigilance of their respective — 


standard indicated by the majority; they are tco 
defective in the human sentiments to be guided or 


afd machinery are revolutionizing man's relations 
: communities. 


to matter, and bringing nations and individuals into 
closer and more intimate contact, we ask that = Under these circumstances, to what point does 
ciety shall I:kewise advance and have the liberty of Justice or municipal vigilanco direct our attention? 
outgrowing the old, decayed and corrnpt morzi ty | Is it to an abstract question in relation to just or 
which now hangs with oppressive weight upon the | equitable administration of punishment for crime— 
buman heart. We believe better social conditions : invariable equivalents of the former for given quanti- 
are possible, because we believe the kingdom of | ties of the latter, having the protection of society 
heaven is a possible attainment. And to the glad ‘either as a leading or an incidental question? My 
future of happiness and joy, of unity and brother- ; human sentiments suggest that justice, in this CASO, 
hood, of heaven-born love, of Communism in plj | Points directly and exclusively to the protection of 


; . a iety; í is i een that pun- 

the out-gushing affections, noble fechngs and infinite | Octet : and to this end it has been seen t P 
er an -rv a | ishment is inadequate, and can never be resorted to 
aspirations of the soul, to which the Gospel of Crit: l f 
ae ; without a tyrannical abuse of power. 
Invites us, we Wish to go forward, 


— [Oneida Cireular. 


Communities are more or less divided into clans, 
` a ar ae i or sub-commiunities, as our various religious secta- 

WY batsoever in all God’s Uuiverse is needed to pro- ries, Masons, Odd Fellows, temperance, literary and 
mote any individual or aggregate well-being, is ever | other societies: These sul-communities have the 


di veloped at the moment it is demanded.—[Hine. | ability to protect themselves, and yet they have no 
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e — Ti. 4 , 
Society Its Better oe the contrary, there is a propon- 


There | ae cee wo save him, more especially as he 
os la A erted into a good and useful citizen dur- 

fenn E a ' T onfaocment fur the protection of society. 
a oe fe l 7 a Pee ee can have no expectation that a Wolf ora 
a . a ee Le a izer will cease to be dangerous, and as we ¢an Ap- 
= oe Pa ont ply him to no useful purpose by imprisonment, we 
i e pa oe ex-‘dispatch him at sight; and if the same certainfy 
j = l Sp "d pre- jcould be had with refcerence_to man, it wouid be 
`o ke At wise to treat him in the same manner; but such a 
Per eae to us, ' certainty cannot be had with reference to man, ex- 
X yee. atintete™ to them, and | cept, perhaps, in a few instances of idiots and hope- 

fe A 2 a pies rm een ter The social | less lunatics. 

oe Py noe A as the physical—ax | When, therefore, a man has been found to have 
e> de OE gs nah will of the Creator— | injured society by thef, burglary, robbery, piracy, 
ase pan e of immense advan- | murder, orin any other way, except by accident or 


He st (He OPE a, 
a phs” atin conformity with theim, |in self-defense, the public safety demands that he 
ae -e s v 


plie Pong * we are justas sure to suffer. shall be restrained of his liberty se long as the safety 
owe ee loses his membership in any | of society may demand. 
whe jodiri ers, perhaps, in character, and also] I have found it to be very difficult to enable peo- 
jet and companionship of its mem- | ple to understand in what respect this differs from 
jp josinS all otber advantazes incidental to the in- punishment. Is expelling a man from church, w hen 
pers 29° in his expulsion, the good or safety of the | he will not conform to its requisitions, a punish- 
ment? Is the amputation ofa mortified arm a pun- 
ishment to the arm? I have before stated that by 
the laws of the human sentiments, no person has a 
right to do wrong to another; is it, therefore, a pun- 
ishment to restrain him from doing wrong to others? 
If society could have a certainty that a delinquent 
As by the laws of the human sentiments a man | would go into the forest and live entirely removed 
pas no right to do wrong, it follows that he has no | from society, he should certainly have the privilege 
liberty todo wrong. Hence, the moment he does aj. f doing so; but this certainty cannot be had. I 
wrong he forfeits his right to liberty; and if such be | would have it constantly remembered that accord- 
the condition of society that he cannot be deprived of ‘ing to the Inws of the human sentiments, no man 
his liberty compatibly with the preservation of his! hasa right to likerty to do wrong or injury to others; 
life, then his life must be forfeited. With savages and, therefore, when he dees irjury to others, he 
no means exist by which a man can be deprived of | forfeits his right to liberty, and it is no more a pun- 
his liberty without a deprivation of his Fe. Hence, lishment to deprive him of it than it would be to de- 
a delinqueht executes the law upon himself, or gets! privea man of a horse he had stolen. To deprive 
his friends to do it; and, as is esteemed an act of| him of the horse may canse him to suffer more or 
friendship to him, his wife, sisters, brothers and | less, but I have shown that suffering is not necessa- 
friends participate in the execution. But if neither | rily penal. The propositicn, to my mind, is as clear 
himself nor friends will execute the law, then his|#s that two and two make four, that no man has a 
enemics or the injured party will do it, if they can | natural or moral right to liberty to do wrong to 
get him; but if they cannot get him, they will exc- | others, and that when he has abused his hberty by 
cute the law on some one of his relatives, for the, doing wrong, he then ceases to have any more just 
sake of vengeance. ‘This desire fur vengeance is |right to liberty, than a man has to the goods he bas 
mixed up with onr criminal laws; itis to be ob-|Stolen; and really, I do not believe that I lave a 
served at every court in civil society, and even in reader who is dull enough to conceive it to be pun- 
the Christian Church, where it is forbidden. lishment to deprive a thief of the goods he has stolen. 
It has been seen that clans and sub-sucieties can | Suppose civil socicty should refuse to support the 
turn delinquent brethren out upon scciety, the laws | laws of the human sentiments, and consequently all 
of which they may not have offended; but ifa state | offenders were permitted to roam at large, and de- 
shall do the same, injustice will be done to a neigh- | predate when and upon whom they pleased,—would 
boring state, which must be avoided; it follows, | not the consequence soon be that each citizen would 
therefore, that every state should make provision for | conclude it to be right to shoot down the offenders 
its offenders. Civil society has the power to do this | wherever found, although they had done him, indi- 
without the destruction of life; and when an offen. | vidually, no injury? Would not destractivencss and 
der can be rendered useful to his family and his coun- | combativeness, under euch circumstances, be acting 
try, 1t would bo a great outrage to those interests to | in accordance with the dictates of the human scnti- 


the 
dy is amputated, or removed, to save the body ; 


not for punishment, nor as a punishment. 


ments? Neither courage nor punishment is aimed 
at—the whole purpose is the protection of society. 

But to return. When the literty of the offender 
shall have been placed in the custody of the law, it 
becomes the duty of the law to ascertain as to the 
fact whether he has or has not offended. If the af- 
firmative shall be proved to be the fact, the conclt 
Sion is certain: he should be removed from society, 
whether idiofic, sane or insane—qnestions with which 
the court should have nothing to do. 

Justice has now been done to society—all its in- 
dividuals may go to sleep with a feeling of security. 
The offender has been placed where he is to remain 
until he can come out with safety to the public geod. 

ft is row proper that we should visit the prisoner, 
and ascertain his true condition, that justice may at 
least be done to him. An investigation of his condi- 
tion discovers that he has not received such an edu- 
cation as would enable him to comprehend his rela- 
lations to or duties in society; or, that he has had 
entailed on Lim an organization indicating such a de- 
ficiency of the human sentiments as to render it 
greatly improbable, with the imperfect discipline he | 
has had, that he should be a law unto himself; or, 
that he has a feeble intellect, and has not been edu- 
cated to act in conformity with the laws of secicty. | 
In either of these events, it is evident that society 
was the first offender, and, as a consequence, it has | 
suffered. If punishinent is tu Le introduced, society, | 
for its neglect to the offender, deserves mort than he | 
—indced, all of it. 


In civilized states, the municipal laws and institu- 
tions are supposed to be founded upon the suprema- 
cy of the human sentiments; otherwise it is still in 
the animal or savage state— which is, unfortunately, 
to a considerable extent, the fact. A society exist- 
ing strictly under the supremacy of the human sen- 
timents, would be carcful to prepare every individual 
for a life of harmony with its institutions; and in 
proportion as society neglects to do this, will it suffer 
through its neglected individuals. ‘This is not all. 
A state of society existing in harmony with the su- 


| 
| That lurk in the e 
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own. We should provide for him kind and capable 
instructors, such as can convince him of the justice 
of his removal from society, call into activity his hu- 
man sentiments and regulate by them the action of 
his animal impulses, and cause him to feel that society 
is kind, and desires to restore him to liberty, useful- 
ness and happiness.” 
In other words, inasmuch as all offenders are such 
because of an inher‘ted mental imperfection, or an 
education at variance with the safety and interests of 
| society, they should Le regarded as unfortunate rath- 
er thap as criminal. The laws, therefore, should 
furnish them protection, under such influences as 
i will be favorable to their return to society, with a 
strong probability, not only of safety to it, but also 
of urefulness. i i 
To obtain these reqnisite results, our peniten- 
tiaries, with proper modifications, will answer. But 
ithe name should Le changed—they should be de» 
romae sanitary or reformatory asylums, or by 
some other name that indicates no disgrace. 
To the offenders every possible motive should al- 
ways be presented that can favor reformation. As 
| labor is indispensable to both health and happiness, 
i they should Le required to labor, but in their labor 
‘they should feel as much interest as they did in their 
abon before forfeiting their liberty; that is, all they 
earn over and above a lawful interest on what they 
| may have and are costing the State, should be placed 
to their credit, and held subject to their order, under 
| the discretion of the superintendent. 


| All Things Are Sold. 


All things are sokl: the very light of heaven 
Js verval; earth's uns: arn oits of love, 
The sinall st and most despicable things 
lasses of the deep, 
All obp cts of oar hr u—even life itse, 
And the poor p ttanes 
Of lb: rty, tne d fowl? P of man, 


These duties whieh his heit of human love 


which the law.allow 


premacy of the human sentiments, cannot furnish aj Should urge him to perform instinetively, 


depraved or criminally constituted individual. Both 
ignorance and degradation are therefore referable 
to social neglect, and all that society suffers through 
its evil doers, are consequences that as inevitably 
flow from the sccial infringement of the human B 
timents, as broken bones do from that of the laws of 
gravitation. 


Under this state of the facts, what should be done? 
Justice answers, “Although the safety of society ret 
quired that the offender should be taken out of it, 
yet it does not follow that our obligations to him are 
to be thus cancelled. We should, as far as possible, 
make restitution for our neglect, not only of him, 
but alsoofhisancestors. He should have our charity 
and kindness, as an unfortunate individual of our | 
specics—as one upon whom the blighting influence 
of social neglect has fallen without any agency of his 


; On each its pres, 
| Even love is sald: 


From unenjoying sensualiem, has filled 
l 
| 


Are bought and sekl ax in a publie mart 

Of undigu’'sing self hnes, that sets 

the stamp mark of her reign. 
the solace of all woe 

Is turned to deadlicst agony old age 

Shivers in selfish beanty’s loathing armà 

And youth's corrupted impulses prepare 

A lite of horror from the bi ghtng bane 

Of commerecy whilst the pestdence that springs 


All human Ife with hydra-headed woes, 
—[Shelley. 


Man has no authority over posterity in matters of 
| personal right. AN hereditary government is, in its 
nature, tyranoy,—[Thomas Paine. 


ae r 
ability to punisłt their respective delinquents.— ! destroy him. On the contrary, there is a propon- 
When an individual attaches himself to one of these | Cerating motive to save him, more especially as he 
sub-communities. he docs it with a view to some ad- | may be converted into a good and useful citizen dur- 
vantage which he cannot so readily obtain by other ing his confincinent fur the protection of society. 
means, and when he joins one of thein it isdone With} As we can have no expectation that a Wolf cra 
a condition either expressed or implied, namely, ticer will cease t3 be dangerous, and as We ¢an Rp- 
that he conform himself to its rules or laws; and | ply him to no uscful purpose by imprisonment, we 
when, therefore, he becomes delinquent, he is cx- | dispatch him at sight; and if the same certainly 
pelled from the society—that is, he is placed pre-|could be had with reference_to man, it would be 
cisely where he was before he joined the socicty. wise to treat him in the same manner; but sucha 
certainty cannot be had with reference to nian, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in a few instances of idiots and hope- 
less lunatics. 

| 


The physical laws are of infinite advantage to us, 
so long as we strictly conform ourselves to them, and 
when we do not we are sure to suffer. The social 
and moral laws are as fhatural as the physical—as 
thoroughly established by the will of the Creator— 
and like the physical they are of immense advan- 
tage to us so long as we act in conformity with thein, 
and when we do not we are just as sure to suffer. 

The individual who Ioses his thetnbership in any 
given society, suffers, perhaps, in character, and also 
in losing the support and companionship of its meim- 
bers, and all other advantages incidental to the in- 
stitution. In his expulsion, the good or safety of the 
Society was alone consulted. It was nu penalty to 
him, because he lost nothing by it, to which he had 
an unconditional right. He holds the same relation 
to the society that a mortified limb holds to the 
body—it is amputated, or removed, to save the body; 
not jor punishment, nor as a punishment. 


When, therefore, a man has been found to have 
injured society by theft, burglary, robbery, piracy, 
murder, or in any other way, except by accident or 
in self-defense, the publie safety demands that he 
shall be restrained of his liberty se long as the safety 
of society may demand. 

I have funnd it to be very difficult to enable peo- 
ple to understand in what respect this differs from 
punishment, Is expelling a man from church, when 
he will not conform to its requisitions, a punish- 
ment? Is the amputation of a mortified arm a pun- 
ishment to the arm? I have before statéd that by 
the laws of the human sentiments, no person hasa 
right to do wrong to another; is it, therefore, a pun- 
ishment to restrain him from doing wrong to others? 


If society could have a certainty that a delinquent 
As by the laws of the human sentiments a man | would go into the forest and live entirely removed 


has no right to do wrong, it follows that he has no | from society, he should certainly have the privilege 
liberty todo wrong. Hence, the moment he does a| f doing so; but this certainty cannot be had. I 
Wrong he forfeits his right to liberty; and if such be! would have it constantly remembered that accord- 
the condition of society that he cannot be deprived ol ling to the lıwsof the human sentiments, no man 
his liberty compatibly with the preservation of his! hasa right to lilerty to do wrong or injury to others; 
life, then his life must be forfeited. With savages; and, therefore, when he does irjnry to others, he 
no means exist by which a man can be deprived of | forfeits his right to liberty, and it is no more a pun- 
his liberty without a deprivation of his Fe. Hence, lishment to deprive him of it than it would Le to de- 
a delinqueht executes the law upon himself, or gets! prive a man of a horse he had stolen. To deprive 
his friends to do it; and, as is esteemed an act of; him of the horse may canse him to suffer more or 
friendship to him, his wife, sisters, brothers and, less, but I have shown that suffering is not necessa- 
friends participate in the execution. But if neither į "ily penal. The propositicn, to my mind, is as clear 
himself nor friends will execute the law, then his |a8 that two and two make four, that no man has a 
enemics or the injured party will do it, if they can | natural or moral right to liberty to do wrong to 
get him; but if they cannot get him, they will exc- | others, and that when he has abused his liberty by 
cute the law on some one of his relatives, for the doing wrong, he then ceases to have any more just 
sake of vengeance. This desire for vengeance is|right to liberty, than a man has to the goods he bas 
mized up with onr criminal laws; itis to be ob. | stolen; and really, I do not believe that I have a 
served at every court in civil society, and even in, reader who is dull enough to conceive it to be pun- 
the Christian Church, where it is forbidden. | ishment to deprive a thief of the goods he has stolen. 

It has been seen that clans and sub-societies ean | 
turn delinquent brothren out upon society, the l 


Suppose civil society should refuse to support the 


AWS | laws of the human sentiments, and consequently all 
of which they may not have offended; but ifa state! offenders were permitted to roam at large, and de- 


shali do the same, injustice will be done to a neigh- | predate when and upon whom they pleascd,-—would 
boring state, which must be avoided; it follows, | not the consequence soon be that each citizen would 
therefore, that ctery state should make provision for conclude it to be right to shoot down the offenders 
its offenders. Civil society has the power to do this | wherever found, although they had done him, indi- 
without the destruction of life; and when an offen- vidually, no injury? Would not destructiveness and 
der can be rendered useful to his family and his coun- | combativeness, under euch circumstances, be acting 
try, it would bo a great outrage to those interests to | in accordance with the dictates of the human scnti- 


ments? Noither courage nor punishment is aimed 
at—the whole purpose is the protection of society. 

But to return. When the literty of the offender 
shall have been placed in the custody of the law, it 
becomes the duty of the law to ascertain as to the 
fact whether he has or has not offended. If the af- 
frmative shall be proved to be the fact, the conclu 
sion is certain: he should be removed from society, 
whether idiotic, sane or insane—questions with which 
the court should have nothing to do. 

Justice has now been done to socicty—all its in- 
dividuals may go to sleep with a feeling of security. 
The offender has been placed where he is to remain 
until he can come out with safety to the public geod. 

ft is now proper that we should visit the prisoner, 
and ascertain his true condition, that justice may at 
least be done to him. An investigation of his condi- 
tion discovers that he has not received such an edu- 
cation as would enable him to comprehend his rela- 
lations to or duties in society; or, that he has had 
entailed on him an organization indicating such a de- 
ficiency of the human sentiments as to render it 
greatly improbable, with the imperfect discipline he 
has had, that he should be a law unto himeelf; or, 
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own. We should provide for him kind and capable 
instructors, such as can convince him of the justicé 
of his removal from society, call into activity his hu- 
man sentiments and regulate by them the action of 
his animal impulses, and cause him to feel that society 
is kind, and desires to restore him to liberty, useful- 
ness and happiness.” . 
In other words, inasmuch as all offenders are such 
because of an inher'ted mental imperfection, or an 
education at variance with the safety and interests of 
socicty, they should Le regarded as unfortunate rath- 
er than as criminal. The laws, therefore, should 
‘furnish them protection, under such influences as 
| will be favorable to their return to society, with a 
| strong probability, not only of safety to it, but also 
| of usefulness. ‘ 
To obtain these requisite results, our peniten- 
tiaries, with proper modifications, will answer. But 
ithe name should Le changed—they should be de» 
pnnunetsd sanitary or reformatory asylums, or by 
‘some other namo that indicates no disgrace. 
To the offenders every possible motive should al- 
ras be presented that can favor reformation. As 
‘labor ts indispensable to both health and happiness, 


that he has a feeble intellect, and has not been edu- they should Le required to labor, but in their labor 
cated to act in conformity with the laws of seciety. | they should feel as much interest as they did in their 
In cither of these events, it is evident that society | labor before forfeiting their liberty; that is, all they 
was the first offender, and, as a consequence, it has | carn over and above a lawful interest on what they 


suffered. If punishinent is to be introduced, society, 
for its neglect to the offender, deserves mor® than he 
—indced, all of it. 

In civilized states, the municipal laws and institu- 
tions are supposed to be founded upon the suprema- 
cy of the human sentiments; otherwise it is still in 
the animal or savage state—which is, unfortunately, 
to a considerable extent, the fact. A sucicty exist- 
ing strictly under the supremacy of the human sen- 
timents, would be careful to prepare every individual 
for a life of harmony with its institutions; and in 
proportion as society neglects to do this, will it suffer 
through its neglected individuals. This is not all. 
A state of society existing in harmony with the su- 
premacy of the human sentiments, cannot furnish a 
depraved or criminally constituted individual. Both 
ignorance and degradation are therefore referable 
to social neglect, and all that society suffers through 
its evil doers, are consequences that as inevitably 
flow from the sccial infringement of the human sen- 
timents, as broken bones do from that of the laws of 
gravitation. 


Under this state of the facts, what should be done? 
Justice answers, “Although the safety of society ret 
quired that the offender should be taken out of it, 
yet it does not follow that our obligations to him are 
to be thus cancelled. We should, as far as possible, 
make restitution for our neglect, not only of him, 
but alsoofhisancestors. He should have our charity 
and kindness, as an unfortunate individual of our 
specics—as one upon whom the blighting influence 
of social neglect has fallen without any agency of his 


may have and are costing the State, should be placed 
to their credit, and held subject to their order, under 
the discretion of the superintendent. 


All Things Are Sold. 


te 


| 
| Al things are sold: the very light of heaven 
Is veral; earth's unsi arny gits of love, 
The small st and mest despicable things 

That lurk in the elivsscs of the deep, 

All obj cts of our hra—oven life itseh, 

And the poor p ttanes which the law. allow 

Of Eb: rivj—the fi nowshèp of man, 

These duties which his h:et of human love 
Should urge hin to perform instinctively, 

Are bought and sell as in a publie mart 

Of undicu'’sing scl hres, that sets 

; On cach its pries, the stamp mark of her reign. 
| Even love is schl: the solace of all woe 
| Is turned to deadliest agony —old are 


eee ; : A : 
| Shivers in s lfish beauty's loathing arm, 


| And youth's corrupted impulses prepare 

A lite of horror from the bi ghting bane 

Of commerec; whilst the pestdenee that springs 

From uncujoving sensualiem, has filled 

i All human hfe with hydra-headed woes, 
—[Shelley. 


Man has no authority over posterity in matters of 
AN hereditary government is, in its 


personal right. 
nature, tyranny.—[Thomas Paine. 
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lt ie the true ground. Each Writer responsible for 
bis own expressions.” f. B. 
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a e 
The Material against the Spiritual. 


In advance, deprecatory of hurtful surmisings, on 
the part of the fearful and apprehensive, as to what 
may bo my views of the marvellous and mysterious 
that have been making development—rather have 
remained undeveloped—from time to time in times 
past—surmisings that might otherwise arise fiom 
the cortemplation of unexplained expressions of 
mine that may appear—suffer a bricf extract or two 
from a Ietter recently written to a friend: — 

Tam a believer in incomprebensible nature—in 
natural affinities—in the relations and adaptations 
of things. My faith goes beyond that of Spiritoal. 
ists. Mine attributes to the living what theirs at- 
tributes to the dead. My belief is, that thinking has 
torial department of the Paper. So far as editorials la medium through which to go and affect and effect 
are concerned, I am now confident that there will thinking, as far as thought can reach. Much that 
be no lack, and that the New Repusiic, in this re-| is possible here is not reliable for practical purposes. 
gard at least, will be able to take such a position in | It is pleasurable to contemplate, and is ascfal a3 far 
the rank of Journalism as the great interests demand. {98 it can be reached and made reliable. And it is 

In its Editorial department, as well as in its con- }improvable with advancing development. 
tributions, the New Reposuic will illustrate Indi- The moral and moralizing effect of this material 
Viduality; and its Editors, as well as Contributors, | Philosophy has all possible advantage of the spiritual. 
agreeing essentially I trust on the leading questions | The former tends to making the most and the best 
that now so greatly concern us, will express their /of what is known and to be known; while the ba (tet 
Own opinions on any and every. question, and be; tends to the neglect of what is known and to be 
held responsible only for the same. As sole Pro. | known, in pursuits, presumptions and assumptions, 
prietor and Manager, I am responsible for publishing {a5 to what is unknown and not possible to be 
a free journal, and for the Sentiments that I utter, | known. 0. S. M. 


In no other way and in no degree shall I hold my- , Boh 

self responsible for what appears in these columns. Advocating S Princip le at. Last. 
That thero may be no doubt in regard to author- 
ship, all articles will be accompanied by the initials 
or other signature of the writer. 

So far as selections are concerned, they will gener. 
ally be made on account of interest in the leading 
idea, and because it is forcibly and well expressed; 
but selections will sometimes be made solely to give 
the idea a hearing. Publishing an article, contribu- 
ted or selected, without hote or comment, will neces- 
sarily imply no sort or degreo of endorsement. 

Some contributions from Friends Murray and 
Overton, other than Editorials, written previous to 
the present arrangement being hiade, including a re- 
view of Mr. Overton’s “Two Theories,* will appear. 
Editorial association, however, will imply ho necessi- 
ty of refraining from cuntroverting each other's opin- 
ions, should there be occasion. No Editorial writer 
for this Paper subjects himself to afly trammels 
whatever. I am at liberty to copy tho following 
from Friend Murray’s letter of acceptance :— 


“I have always held myself above being hired to 
write fer pay, under the dictation of others. Haye 
always been poor; but no publisher ever had money 


THe New Repvusuic is published weckly, at one dollar 
a year; six months, fifty Cents; single copies ( post paid) 
three conta. 

For aalo at No, 288 Superior Street. 

Remittances should bo mado in bills of Ohio, Eastérn, 
Indiana State, or Detroit banks, Treasury notes, coin or 
etamps. Addresas, 

. NEW REPUPLIC, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
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New Arrangement. _ 


It is with especial satisfaction that T contemplate 
the arrangement indicated by the names at the head 
ofthis column. Overburdered with labors, I have 
had neither time nor ability to do justice to the Edi- 


The New York Tribune is the most influential, 
and perhaps the ablest exponent of Republicanism, 
in the Conntry. That Party, thouch embodying a 
very great deal of humane feeling, vastly more that 
the Democratic Party, has, nevertheless, not Leen a 
party of Principle. It has proposed some excellent 
half-way measures, and urged them with becoming 
Carnestness and perseverance, but these measures 
have not been based in a broad, genuine Principle. 
It has opposed the extension of Slavery, but insisted 
upon letting it alone in the States. It has opposed 
Slavery whero it did not exist, and sustained it 
where it did exist. 

. Now it is perfectly plain that if the Slaveholder 
has a right to his slave anywhere, he has a right to 
him everywhere; that is, everywhere that he has 
himself a right to go. If the slave is rightful proper- 
ty in Missouri, by what principle of logic does he 
cease to be rightful Property the moment his master 
steps with him across the state line? There is no 
principle in the thing at all; and the Republican 
Party, in making this distinction, has shown its ina- 


-+ bility or indisposition to clearly comprehend and ap- 
ply the simplest principles of buman rights. 
* slave is cither a man, or a thing; either the rightful 
- owner of himself, or a subject of property. In the 
`, former case, Slavery is robbery and piracy, always 
and everywhere; in the latter case, all Jaws against 
the extension of Slavery are unjust and senseless. 
But we. live in an age of revolution. Party creeds 
m and platforms, constructed in times of peace, and 
i easy fellowship with slaveholders, are of little ac- 
ex fount now, that the aspect of affairs is so changed, 
u» aml the Couhtry is being driven to recognize the fact, 
iq hitherto only ignored on account of a lack of clear 
a moral perception, that the essential nature of Slavery 
i is injustice, lawlessness and outrage. The Tribune, 
© In commenting upon some senseless and soulless ut- 
terances in the New Orleans True Delta, now con- 
-: ducted by some of the attaches of the Union Army, 
“ remarks :— 

“We can understand how a poor man detected in 
carrying Abolition tracts in his trunk, and grappled 
o with by an old-fashioned Committee of Vigilance, 
. may, while the gallows is building, or the tar-pot 


Secthinz, frantically howl to the crowd that he does 
not consider the nigger equal to the white man; but 
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inevitable. Withasternand unyielding faith in the 


The: Eternal Principles, and a cheerful and loving confi- 


dence in omnipotent and overruling and ever-direct- 
ing Fate, never despairing or questioning the final 
result, whatever may intervene, let us as best we 
may “set our house in order,” and “gird up onr 
loins,” for what is approaching. | 
The following from the Cincinnati Times, the most 
extensively circulated, and one of the ablest papers 
at the West, is, it seems to me, a rational view of the 
question:— 
“An army may be required, in a very short time, 
to put down another rebellion, after the present or- 
ganized rebellion has been dispersed! The readers 
of the Times wiil free us from the imputation of be- 
ing alarmists, though constantly putting the people 
on their guard. We now say, in all candor and 
frankness, that upon the troubled seas we see palpa- 
ble indications of another conspiracy against the 
Union. Cur poor bleeding country has certainly 
fallen upon evil times, and is passing Chrough the era 
of conspiracies. We are reaping the awful and 
bloody harvest of long years of political corruption, 
and God only knows when the fearful work will end. 
“It is well known that the Southern conspiracy 
had its branches all through the Northern States. 
* * * These ‘men never were, never will 


~ that a sworded and belted and epauletted soldier, in į he, loyal to the Governinent of the United States. 


the full flush of conquest, should consider such a con- 
fession of faith necessary, is what we do not at all 


toe’ 


Their souls are dyed in treasen, and the stain is in- 
deliiile, They have again thrown off the cloak, and 


understand, and it rather than else diminishes our 
estimate of the high dignity of human nature. Itis 
extremely odd that Gen. Butler's newspaper should 
_ be found assuring the revolters that “the nigger is a 
x useful and necessary animal;” for if this gentleman 
of the quill be right, then we do not hesitate to say 
that the Confederates are in the right also, to a cer- 
tain extent. A law which should prohibit a South- 
ern settler from carrying his pigs, horses and cows | tionist politically, socially and eternally accursed. 
into’ Karsas, would be a law against the execution of | Noa Malia socso movement, these declarations, 
Which he would have, prima facie, a right to rebel. and the audacions spirit with which they are hurled, 
The very existence of this war proves that the blacks | aro the symptons of an armed organization as yet 
are not rnerely animals, but men also; and, whether | hidden from sight. In fact, one Western Governor 
we are pleased to admit it or not, the simple fact is, | has publicly announced the existence of such organ- 
that eve ry battle which we fight, is fought in vindi- | jzaton in his State, and warned the people against all 
tation of the negro’s humanity.” connection with it. If this he true, and it is our 
most solemn conviction that it is, the organization 
extends through all the States. The next move- 
i | ment, as at the South, will be to carry the election 
and so possessed of the rights of men, or simply ani- by force of arms! Or failing in that, produce a 
mals, and so rightfully held as property. However |general state of anarchy throughout the whole 
the question is decided, let measures proposed be |country.” 


based upon one view or the other, and urged accord- | The question now is, what can be done to avert 
ingly. r.p. this terrible state of things. It is very easy to say 
how it might be averted, provided certain conditions 
existed. But they do not exist; and unquestionably 
the worst will come, and blood will flow “even to 
the horses’ bridles.” The Government will be over- 
thrown, and anarchy as we have rot vet dreamed of, 
will reign unhindered. There will be but one course 
for lovers of order to pursue: they must refrain from 
doing or saying aught to aggravate the evil by add- 


speak boldly. They take the position of restoring 
ithe Union as it was,” which means the adoration of 
i treason, and nothing else. In their public speeches, 
ithey exhibit the same sentiment and the same spirit 
| that characterized the secessien party at the South 
at the commencement of the rebellion. Everything 
must be sacrificed to the institution of Slavery, and 
he who does not agree to the sacrifice is an Aboli- 


This is simply a common-sense view of the matter. 
Let the question be decided whether slaves are men, 


Another Rebellion. 


There is no wisdom in attempting to make our- 
Selves believe that the near future of this Nation is: 
to witness any restoration to the o'd order of things. 
The people dave flattered themselves that the Rekel- 
lion was nearly crushed out, and that peace and | 

. . 2, | 
quict and the establishment of the Government's | ing fuel to the flame. ‘hey must sustain the Gov- 


authority, wonld oe be secured. All w ho cherish ‘ernment to the last, but save themselves for the work 
ony such eapeun ens oe doomed to a terrible dis- | of rearing amid the scene of the general ruin, a new 
appointment. It is not wise to be unduly apprehen. | Government and «new Socinl Stato; © wherein 
sive, or to brood tremblingly over apprehended ca- 


| dwelleth Righteousness,” Freedom and Peace. 
lamities, but it is utter folly to shut our eyes to the F. D. 
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The Present. divine necessity is laid on him. Itis the living pro- 
: 'phets who can instruct us, and we do well to heed 
The popular faith despises and degrades the pre- | them, 


sent. What is here and now is held as cheap and; I think we pay too much deference to the past 
mean. It is believed that we are living in the last ' when we go back to criticise or quarrel with it. 
days of the world, wherein is no present and in- : Whether it performed its work well or ill does not 
dwelling God, no inspiration nor wisdom of any sort | much concern us. If ill, we cannot mend the mat- 
except a devil’*wisdom. The popular life is retro- | ter; and if well, we do well to leave it alone. Let 
spective. It is ever looking backward. It sees no! us mind our own affair, which is here, and now. 
hght in our houses, nor fire on our heartli-stones, “The past is sacred; ‘tix God’s, not ours, 
and so goes abroad ih seatch of other light and Let us do better if we can.” 
warinth, raking among the ashes of the past, hoping| We are to supplant the past, by the creation of a 
to find a few small coals to cheer and warm. But grander and more divine present. We are not here 
the search is vain. The fires of the past have long to be imitators, nor copyists of other men’s work, 
since gone out. These dendened coals will blacken | however divine and fair, but to be original workers 
our fingers, but not warm them. The fire must i ourselves, adding new wealth and beauty to that al- 
burn in our own homes to yield us warmth and | ready produced. 
light. Nature has not placed our eyes in the back- There is no stopping for us. We can come at no 
head, but in the forehead. We are not to walk ‘finalities. Life isa constant metamorphosis. These 
backward, but forward. The past is at our back, | old forms are hourly being laid aside and replaced 
and we do well to let it remain there. ‘by new ones. We no longer have the same institu- 
Idle is our fear lest any of the wisdom and in- | tions, the same church, the same state and social life 
struction of the past be lost threngh any refusal on | we had yesterday. While we slept they have all 
our part to grope amongst its ruins, gleaning froin its | been changed. The change is so slight we may not 
dust and ashes. The wisdem of the past is not thus | perceive it with our dull cyesight, nevertheless it 
to be found. It dwells here amongst us, and in the | has taken place. These institutions of society, 
present hour, embodied in a thousand-fold form, in | which we are wont to deem so fixed and permanent, 
our houses and streets, in onr science, art, literature, | are aS fluid as air. A new influx of life into the soul 
polities and religion. | puts them all to rout. 
“Not one accent of the Holy Ghost There is no authority but the present hour. It 
Hath the heedless world ever lost.” matters not how well these old forms of church, and 
The good of all the ages flows steadily forward, | state, and social life served our fathers. The only 
gaining new accessions every hour. We have only question is, How well will they serve us? how are 
to stand here in our places and take it as it goes by. they adapted to the wants and work of this hour? 
The past can teach us only what we already pos- It is idle to talk of the sacredness of this or that in- 
sess and know. Its utterances, however true and stitution, of this or thet doctrine. There is, at last, 
sublime, cannot transcend those of the present. but one thing sacred in this God's world, and that is 
The dead prophet can speak only as a living one is | humanity. Whatever serves it best, is most divine. 
found to speak for him. If there are no living | There is ro other life for mortals, except a present 
saints and sages, as many would have us believe, life—one that now 1s. We do not live in yesterday 
the dead ones must remain forever dumb and silent. | nor in to-morrow, but only in to-day. We speak of 
Littleness cannot represent greatness, It does not | the future, but it is not yet born; of the past, but it 
avail for soulless men to repeat the words of the | has ceased to be. We hold our existence in the 
great and inspired. No inspiration is communicated | midst of an everlasting now. The future must con- 
thereby. It docs not avail for frivolous priests to | vert itself into a present before it is ours. Wecan 
repeat the words of Jesus, Sunday after Sunday, in | never escape the present, try how we will. It ever 
all the churches of Christendom. No one is helped ! flows onward, and we flow with it. The reality of 


thereby to the beauty of thought and life which in- 
vested that divine soul. Seldom has a glimpse of his 
divine life and character shone through his words. 
Only the preacher communicated himself, and 
` naught else. If there were no greatness in reader 
nor hearer, none came from the text. The thoughts 
of Jesus get re-uttered in the world, only as men 
grow into the same lofty manhood and speak from 
the same elevation of thought. It matters not how 
many prophets and saints have spoken in the past, 
nor with what inspired and cloven tongues; their 
words of fire and flame, can find no utterance in the 
present, except the pentecostal baptism descend on 
some living soul, who also shall speak because the 


each to-day is the only real thing that will ever come 
to us; and whoever stands here and works, accept- 
ing the good thereof, gets all good. All thought, 
and truth, and beauty are circling toward the poiut 
where he stands, secking admission to his open and 
receptive soul. 

It is this exaltation of the present which alone can 
make life satisfactory and worthy. Let us learn 
that this present is a part of God’s eternity, and cf 
ours also, and as divine and sacred as any. It stands 
here as an eternal and fixed reality, without bound 
or limitation, wherein we dwell, and, wherein is ro 
lack of means and opportunity for doing the highest 
and mapliest work. 


The only right living for the future is to live in 
the present for such purposes as will never fail. 
The trne immortality is an alliance of the soul to im- 
perishable realities. To become holly pure and 
Wise is to become as eternal and enduring as God. 
To become wholly bad is to cease and not be. The 
divine soul does not postpone, but exists one with ` 
God to-day. It annihilates space and time, and | 
dwells in the Midst of thë eternities. H. 8. 


re 


Linoola Godlike—Abraham Lincoln Imitating . 
“the God of Abraham.” 
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‘cerning his procuring an alteration of the Consiitd- 


tion in faver cf inea CIS 
‘squandering the blocd aud irersnre of thes 
preserve another “peeutiar institution,’ of like char- 
‘acter, on no better pretexts. So much for a perni- 


godly example, to be imitat d by a man foisted 


Slavery |Alan nood 


NX. t ` 
- at: GN +3 to 


(cious 
upon an eminence that he isnot qualificd to occupy. 
: Whoever can satisfy himself with a feason for keep- 


jing a devil alive—with sneh a character as Is at- 


‘tributed by the god of the Bible to his devil—may 
satisfy himself with a reason for keeping Slavery 


alive. The former is the pricest’s instrumentality, 


“The God of Abraham’—the father of the god of : the latter is the politician's instrumentality, for op- 


the Christians—at an early period in the history of. 


his works, pronounced all he had done, “very good.” 
But, soon after, he found it getting very bad—so bad 
that he went about destroying it. But he did not 
go about his work of destruction and renovation ear- 
nestly. In Western parlance, he “made a fool of it.” 
There was a “peculiar institution” that he was care- 
ful to preserve. Whether or not in its origin this 


institution was a picce of his own handiwork, be has | 


not revealed. But in his revelation he does desiz- 
nate it as the depraver of his Letter, nobler work— 
Prohounces it the source of all depravity—the cause 
of rsbelliun, the rebel itself, the perpetrator of high 
treason, against his own throne and government, in 
his own dwelling place. 
touching this instttution and its tvorks, he threatens 
that about the time of the approach to the tine when 
‘time shall be no longer,” he will puta chain on 
this institution, and limitit within certain, specified, 
trndesirable territory, 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thou- | 
sand years should be fulfilled; and after that he 
niust be loosed a little season.” The “mystery”, 
about this matter is, that during all this time, from 
beginning to end, while there can be any opportuni 
ty for this institution to do harm, it should be al- 
lowed to “walk about as a roaring lion} seeking 
whom he may devour.” It would seem that power 
to chain it should be power to choke it after it is 
chained. And if there was power tochain it and to 
choke it, at the fime the multitude of its victims 
were drowned—by a flood got up for that express 
purpose—to have given it [the institution] an elfec- 
tual choking then, and drowned the other “eight 
souls,” making an cntire renovation, and taking a 
new start, woudd have saved rivers of tears and | 
oceans of blood, that it is difficult to know how any 
good being can have delighted ia all this while. | 
Certainly, it must be thoucht, any other but a “man 
of war” would have adopted a different policy. 
Imitating this policy, taking counsel of Wm. I. 
Seward, [who, the N. Y. Post says: “was obliged to 
ermit himself to be misunderstood; [surely this 


“a thousand years * 


Jn his latest revelation | N 


* that! first : appearance—the N. Y. 


‘pressing and degrading mankind. 
| It is said by way of excusing Abraham Lincoln, 


ithat he is in a very difficult situation. The samo 
| would be true if one still less competent than he 
l werc in it. The fact that the situation is a most 
difficult and responsible one is the very 1eason why 
hit needs to be filled bya more competent man. The 
“more especially as Abraham Lincoln is in the hands 
of Wm. H. Seward, who has made himself a distin- 
‘enished favorite with the Northern traitors and cone 


spiratprs, who are this moment more deleterious and 
dangerous to the liberties of the Nation than the con- 
spirators in the South. The N. Y. Terald, the 
leader of treason and conspiracy in the North—the 
evald, waich said that the Confederate Con- 


stitution was an improvement upon the Federal 
, Constitution, in every point of difftrence between 
ithe two, and urged that the Northern States should 
| Southern Constitution, at the time of its 
Herald, 
to-day to see Jefferson Davis in the place occupied 
by Abrabam Lincoln, and to this end is clamoring 
for the removal of Stanton, Welles and Chase, be- 
cause their departments are conducted in a manner 
| dangerous to Slavery—this same N. Y. Herald, that 


adopt the 


whieh desires 


[to this end is holding a red in terrorem over the 
‘hei ad of the Piesident—savs at the same time and in 
| the same connection: “No ONE WANTS ‘To sku SEC- 
PRETARY BEWARD DISTURBED.” This same Seeretary 
| Seward, this same subtle politician and magician, ts 
imaking use of Abraham Lincoln to play his political 
games with, as he would not dare to play them if the 
| responsibility were mere his own. If it be not sc— 
lif Abraham Lincoln alone is having his own will and 
his own way, as Commander-in-Chief—setting asico 
the expressed will of a maiority of Congress, and the 
know n will ofa majority of the loyal people, in the 
employment of generals who make it their principal 
Slavery is not harmed—to kid- 
napand m turn its flecing victims—thus encouraging 
the conspirators to persist, and inviting foreign in- 
tervention—then it isa one-man power more odious 


| business to see that $ 


and execrable, more preventive of human progress, 


was very god-like in Seward] he even desired, no | more potent for retrogression into barbarism, than 
doubt, in many instances, to be misanderstood—it | exists elsewhere on earth. Before we have any 
best answered his purpose that motives different | more boasting that ours is the best government the 
from his real ones should be assigned to him’’—con- | sun has shone on, it better be found out whether or 
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not this exercise of this power is legitimate. If itis | Thoughts. 
legitimate—if it results from the genius of our gov- 
ernment—lct the boasting cease. If illegitimate, it| True, we should be cosmopolitan in our feclings, 


is high time to start inquiry for a remedy. . and love abstract truths; vet our town, state, coun- 
ne eee eee ear try, have claims upon us by virtue of our situation, 
The Shakers. paramount to rcmoter and abstract claims, 
“The Maker on the human breast 
(Extramt frcm a Letter to a Friend.) | A sense of country, home, impressed.” 


The Shaker institution is one of the institutions | The people of my own township always seem near 
needed in this world, far more than many other of| to me: this is especially the ease if they be met 
the institutions claiming to be the world’s saviors. 
I have profound regard fur the Shakers. I cherish 
esteem for them. I would have their institution 
nourished and kept along—at least their leadin eee eed oe 
: P & te E the holy instinets planted within us by a Diviner 
idea kept before the world—while it is needed so a Be ie 
much as it yet is, as a rebuke to beastliness—beastli- than we. No Jong course of reasoning is necded to 
hess worse than the best of the beastliness of the | Move a healthy humanity in such cases, To stop 
beasts. The best of the beasts are, in their sexual | to reason here shows disease, and would be mere 
practices, rebukers of the grosser among human apt to bewilder than to lend aright, in the abscnee 
herds. —Enitre Shakerism is not, of course, for uni- af this unerring instinct. How natural for those 

. ° . | x . . 
versal practice. But their preaching—THE PREACH- | boys, at n large gathering, who, upon hearing tLe 
ING OF THEIR PECULIAR PRACTICE—is needed and | cres of one of their own town boys, rushed to his 
essentially useful. Their religion, like all other re- p ef, 
ligion, is enslaving and degrading. 0. 5. M. 
— oO MMMM e 


How Sha!l We Treat the Dead? 


It seems a desecration of the saered silence of the 
chamber of demth to break it with any sounds that | his trouble, demanded an explanation, sking bim 
are not musierl Words from human lips do not | “how in the name of thunder he got into such a 
mect the solemnity and exigeneies of the occasion, | serape,” and cautioning him to more carcfulness in 
When the spant of your fiend, or relative, or babe | the future. 


when absent from home. Aud when ours are in 
trouble, "tis natural to instinctive ly rush to reheve 
them; and ’tis right, for in it we are but following 


He Lad possibly provoked the chastisement 
he was receiving. But be was euffering, and his 
comrades determined to release him. They did 
did not wish to encourage him in wrong-doing—br 
no means; and after having “pounded him out” of 


has flown—be stil! Dress the rejeeted casket for} How benutitul such a course scems in contrast 
the under world, It is cold and useless to mortal | with that of the woman, when ber Lusband, having 
man, Wrap it in its shet and Iny it quietly in the 
temb, Brt before proceeding to fulfill the Jast 


curclessly fell from the crossing into a stream, was 


calling on her for aid in his struggle to gain a foot- 
kind, sad oiec, ht there be musie in the house of! ing, who met his entreaties with the cool, censorious 
mourning. Jet sweet singers relate the beautiful | reply that there was no need of his being there— 
proci sses and lessons of death, or let them sing the; that he ought to have been more carcful. 

song of woleome, such as angels chant over the} It is unmereiful to gt so far in advance of cur 
birth of a human spirit. Speaking on euch ocea- | race, as never to pardon their imperfections and 
sions should never be long or argumentative, A | crimes. But elevate ourselves as we may above it, 
few words fitly spuken, or a spiritual hymn sung, | we still remain human—oue of «the necessitics of 
constitutes the most beautiful proceeding. A l whicb is to err. 

lengthy diseourse in the midst of mourning isa! Our Country is in trouble—its Government 1s 
profanation, an indclieate intrusion, a positive out- | strugaling for its very existence. Does any one 
rage on the sanctities of sorrow, But there's a | stop to ask, How came it so? Or with a cold cen- 
wold of sympathy in appropriate music. And a| coricusness say there is no need of 8s being in such 
change of dress is equally inconsistent with the die- a crisis, and, as the woman did her hustand, leave 
tates of sorrow. No ecrapen vail, however black, | it to struggle unaided? Would it net look and be 
can relieve the bereft soul. We counsel Spiritual- | infinitely better, to rush like these boys into the 
ists and Philosophers to make no display over their | 0g, and aid in “pounding it ont” of the environ- 
dead, Ceremonies and expensive processions are | ents thrown around it by traitors and assassins, 
Oriental—from the land of bombast and superstition | and then afterwards reason together on the causts 
—and civilized nations in the great Western World ; of our troubles and their removal in the future! 


should abolish them. Let us work and bless the | X. P. 
living; the dead body necdeth Jittle attention. | Let us renew our faith in man’s capacity, our 
——[Herald of Progress, | reverence far human possibilities —[G. B. Stebbins. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THR 


NEW REPUBLIC. 


At a timo so momentous as the present, there is an imper- 
ative demand for the exercise of all the wisdom, heroism, 
self-sacrifice, charity, and the forgetting of all past differ- 
ences, and the sinking of all worldly ambition, in one sub- 
line, prayerful, determined, brotherly effort to save our be- 
loved cuuntry from the torrible ruin that more than threat- 
ens to swallow up our liberties, prosperity, peace. How to 
cunquer the rebels, is not all of the grent problem that 
must be settlod before there is any certainty that wo, asn 
Nation, have anything in tho future to hope for. 

Tho New Rervstic bas two leading and distinctive ob- 
jevta: First, by humble and modest, but carnest and thor- 
ough effort, to promote, to the fullest extent of its ability, 
that fraternity of fecling among all parties and classes of 
society, on which our salvation so vitally°depends. Seo- 
ond, to discuss, in a free, untrammeled manner, but in no 
partizan, dogmaticul or dictatorial spirit, all of those fun- 
damental and practical questions and principles of Govern- 
ment and human rights which the adjustmont of our Na- 
tional politics will involve. 


Society is divided into three distinct and leading classes, 


The Radical Reformer, the Liberal Conservative, and the 
opponent of Progress. The tendencies of the times are 
toward à union of the first two classes. 
or idea has been advceated, but has embodied an impor- 
tant, though possibly mixed and partial truth. The agita- 
tion of single reforms, has beon uscful mainly in the way 
of preparing the public mind fora comprehensive under- 
standing and thorough adjustment of, the great political 
sod social quastions that lie at the basia of our National 
happiness and well-being. The law of extremes and equi- 
librium isa universal law. Extremisms in reform have 
been neccszary to balance the opposite extreme of station- 
ary conscrvatism. Tho illustration has been that of ox- 
tromes ; the tendency now is toward equilibrium. 


The aimof the New Rervsiic will be to cumbine an ell, Editor. 


No radical reform | 


Rèl 


Reform Journals. 


We propose, as a token of fraternal appreciation, 
and for the convenience of our readers, to keop 
standing in our columns, for a few weeks, the fol- 
lowing list (which may be enlarged from time to 
time) of Reform Journals. 


BANNER OF LIGHT. 

A large weekly journal, devoted to Spiritualism 
and Reform literature.— Luther Colby Editor. Two 
dollars a year. Address, Banner of Light, Boston, 
Mass. 

LIBERATOR, 

A leading Garrisonian journal—free for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Editor. Two dollars and fifty cents a year. 221 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 

INVESTIGATOR. 

Infidel journal.—Horace Seaver, Editor. Two 

dollars a year. 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


PINE AND PALM. 
Anti-Slavery.—James Redpath, Editor. 
dollars a year. Address, Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 
National Organ of the Garrisonian Abolitionists. 


Two 


| Two dollars a year. No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 


HERALD OF PROGRESS. 

Devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy, and gene- 
ral Reform.—Andrew Jackson Davis, Editor. Two 
dollars a year. 274 Canal St., New York. 

TH PRINCIPIA. 

A religious Anti-Slaveryjournal. 
Two dollars a year. 


William Good- 
104 William St., 


earnest and encrgetic radicalism with a wise conservatism. | New York. 


It will advocate all rational reforms, and seek to promote a 
greattr unity of feclinzg, and concert of action, and com- 
prehensiiveness of view, among all classos of reformers. 
It will take sides with no party,and will never be involved 
in persone) or party quarrels, of any kind, or in any degree. 
So faras it acknowledges and follows leadership, Jesus 


Christ wiil bo its standard in morals, and Themas Jefferson 
in politics. [twill advocate a reconstruction in our Gov- 
croment so far as to allow of a setticinent of the Slavery 
question in such a manner ae not to involve the sacrifice of 
justice, freeaom, human rights, a sound policy and the Na- 
tion’s safety,on the one hand, or unconstitutional and des- 
potic methods on the other. It will advocato a radical 
revolution in politics and governmental administration, so 
far as there has been a departure from the Jeffersonian 
Platform, and systematic and persistent violation of the 
fundamental principles of the Government. It will be an 
especial advocate of simplicity and economy in Govern- 
mont, and attempt to demonstrate the correctness of the 
Aoctrine that “that Government is best that governs 
least.” It will advocate a uniform and national system of 
currency, a uniform and humane system of prison dixci- 
pline,uniform marriage and divorce law:,a new and improved 
system of representation, and present suggestive ideas cn 
the subject of schools, internal improvements, post-cf- 
fice regulations &e. It will alzo give the thoughts of the 
ablest writers on Anthropological and Physiological sci- 
ence. 


DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
Frederick Douglass, Editor. One dollar a year. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
THE CIRCULAR. © 
Organ of the Oneida Perfectionists.—One dollar a 


| year, or free. Address, Circular, Oneida, N. Y, 


THE SIBYL. 
Devoted to Dress and other Reforms.—Dr. Lydia 
Sayer Hasbrouck, Editor. Fifty cents a year. Ad- 
dress, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 
Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Hopedale, Mass. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 

Devoted to the Interests of Woman.—Miss 
Lizzie Bunnell, Editor. Semi-Monthly. Fifty cents 
ayear. Peru, Ind. . 

WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH. 


Devoted to Temperance, Woman's Rights, and 
General Reform. Mrs. Carrie D. Filkins Bush, 


It will not aim te be a news-paper, but will note and | Editor. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Address, 


comment upon, the World’s progress, and the leading| Western Olive Branch, Indianapolis, Ind. 


events of the times. 
Tens: At tho rate of one dollar a year for any length 


of time. Addresa, 
NEW REPUBLIC, 
Clevelna=d, U. 


RISING TIDE. 
Spiritualistic. Monthly, Seventy five cents s year, 
Independence, Towa. i 


NEW SERIES OF TRACTS 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
ARE TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
Anti-Slavery cffice, 48 Beckman street, New York; 106 
North-Tenth street, Phila.; and 221, Washington 
street, Boston, 
No. 1. Correspondence betweea Lydia Marin Child and 
CONTENTS | Governor Wise and Mrs, Mason, of Virginia. 6 

Part I. Chapter I—A Geren Survey of Matter.; cents. 
Chapter I[—The Origin of the Worlds. Chapter! No. 2. Vietor Hugo on American Slavery, with letters 
TI{—T he Theory of “he Orizin of the W orlds. of other distinguished individuals, viz., De Tce- 
Chapter IV—History of the Earth, from the Gas- queville, Mazziui, Humboldt, Lafayette, de, 5 
eous Ocean to the Cambrian. ee. oe ee 

Parrli. Chapter V—Lifeand Organization. Chap- No. 3. An Account of some of the Principle Slave In- 
ter VI—Plan of Organic Beings. Chapter VII—} surrections during the last two centuries. By Josh- 
Influence of Conditions. Chapter Vill—Dawn of | ua Cofin. 5 cents. 
Life. Chapter IX—The Listory of Life through ‘No. 4. The New Reign of Terror in the Slavcholding 
the Silurian Formation. Chapter XN—The Old States, fw 1359—"50. 10 cents. 
Red Sandstone Series. Chapter X T—Carbonifer- No. 5. Daniel O'Connell on American Slavery ; with other 
ous or Coal Formation, Chapter XH —Permian leskien monen. ments, 
and Trias Periods. Chapter XH [—Oolite; Lilas; 
Wealden. Chapter XIY—The Cretaceous or a 
Chalk Period. Chapter XV—The Tertiary. | 
Chapter NV (=Chapter of Inferences. Chapter 
XVI [—Origin of Man. 

Parr WL. Chapter XVIT—The Human Brain. 
Chapter XIN = Sinai and Functions of the No. 
Drain and Nervous System, Studied with Reer- 


ARCANA OF NATURE 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE. 
THIRD EDITION—JUST ISSUED! 


es eons 


Carefully Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
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